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" has not displeased her. . . . But it has greatly surprised
her." The Prime Minister repeated their request a little
helplessly; but she was obdurate, and the royal train
steamed North.

The incident left traces upon both correspondents.
Gladstone was deeply pained,' and his resentment was
expressed to Ponsonby:

" We have done all we can. She will decide. Of course, if
challenged, I shall take the responsibility. But this shield
will not wear very long. The whole business is one of the
most deplorable I have ever known. ..."

More inclined than many of his generation to take nerves
seriously, he wrote that " the woes of fancy are as real in
their consequences as, and far more truly formidable than,
the most fearful dispensations of Providence.1' But this
exhibition of the royal nerves had pain,ed him deeply ; and
when Ponsonby dropped a revealing hint that his royal
mistress had supposed that she was being used to serve a
party end, his indignation was profound:

" I am surprised and sorry, that the Queen should think
that we have had really in our minds, during this deplorable
business the benefit of the Government, an idea which I
believe has never occurred to any of us. ... I do not for a
moment doubt the reality of the consequences which are due
to so truly wretched a cause.

" Upon the whole I think it has been the most sickening
piece of experience which I have had during near forty years
of public life.

" Worse things may easily be imagined: but smaller and
meaner cause for the decay of Thrones cannot be conceived.
It is like the worm which bores the bark of a noble oak tree
and so breaks the channel of its life."

A fervent monarchist, Gladstone was determined to protect
the Throne against the current outcry. He gravdy sorutia-
ised the Press for symptoms, writing that year to Mrs.